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"Sentimental Journey," modified by decades of 
more substantial democratic thought and social 
theorizing, infused with a new devotion to the 
beauties of nature, less humorous and essentially 
German. 



Harvey W. Thayer. 



Princeton University. 



NOTES ON THE EGLOGES OF 
ALEXANDER BARCLAY. 

It is well known that Alexander Barclay's 
fourth Eclogue is a paraphrase of Mantuan's 
fifth, also, that his fifth Eclogue is a paraphrase 
of Mantuan' s sixth, with the insertion of a long 
passage taken from Mantuan's seventh. 1 But 
this is not all that he borrowed from his chief 
model in pastoral verse,' from the poet whom he 
extols even above Theocritus and Virgil — 

As the moste famous Baptist Mantuan 
The best of that sort since Foetes first began. 

Even in his other Eclogues a part of the pastoral 
setting is taken from Mantuan. 

The beginning of the first — with its mention of 
the great storm which has damaged the crops, its 
rebellious complaint that evil falls upon the just 
as well as upon the unjust, and its attempt to 
justify the ways of God to men — is all due to the 
beginning of Mantuan's third. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the passage, 

A thousande illes of daunger and sicknesse, 
"With diuers sores our beastes doth oppresse : 
A thousande perils and mo if they were tolde 
Dayly and nightly inuadeth our poore folde. 

'For details, see O. Beissert, Neuphilologische JSeitrage, 
Hannover, 1886, pp. 14-31. One item which is taken 
bodily from Mantuan (vn, 42-54) is a " detailed notice 
of a mural painting in Ely Cathedral, which has long 
since disappeared " — a painting which struck one of Bar- 
clay's editors as " very curious," Publications of the Percy 
Society, vol. xxn, p. 43. It is cited also in the Dictionary 
of National Biography (s. v. Alexander Barclay) as a proof 
that Barclay's Eclogues were written at Ely. 

2 Not that he translated "six of Mantuan's Eclogues," 
as Professor C. H. Herford says in his edition of TheShep- 
heards Calender. The ' Prologe ' carefully states that "fiue 
Egloges this whole treatise doth holde." 



Sometime the wolfe our beastes doth deuour, 
And sometime the thefe awayteth for his hour : 
Or els the souldiour much worse then wolfe or thefe 
Agaynst all our flocke inrageth with mischefe, 

with Mantuan, m, 22-24 : 

Mille premunt morbi pecudes, discrimina mille 
Sollicitant, latro insidias in ten tat ouili, 
Atque lupus, milesque lupo furacior omni ; 

and the lines, 

This is the rewarde, the dede and worke diuine, 
Unto whose aulters poore shepheardes incline : 
To offer tapers and candles we are fayne, 
And for our offering, lo, this we haue agayne, 

with Mantuan, m, 28-29 : 

Hoc superi faciunt, quibus inclinamur ad aras, 
Et quibus offerimus faculas et cerea uota. 

Nor can the two speakers begin their paraphrase of 
the Miseries Ourialium of iEneas Sylvius without 
being reminded of Mantuan's ninth Eclogue, De 
Moribus Ourice Romance. Hence the punning 
allusion to one "worthy courtier," Bishop 
Alcock, 

He all was a cocke, he wakened us from slepe, 
And while we slumbred he did our foldes kepe, etc., 

which is adapted from the complimentary allusion 
to Falco Sinibaldus, "ouium custos ipso uigilan- 
tior Argo " — 

Pastor adest, quadam ducens ex alite nomen, etc. 

The beginning of the second Eclogue — where 
Cornix has been detained by an overflow of the 
river, and by the labor of "strengthing our 
bankes, and heyghting them agayne" — is bor- 
rowed from the beginning of Mantuan's second. 
Compare Coridon's comment on the situation, 

The earth in this poynt is like manera of men, 
From hye groundes water descendeth to the fen. 
The hye mountaynes of water them discharge, 
And lade the riuers with floudes great and large. 
Agayne the riuers dischargeth them likewise, 
And chargeth the Sea : so mens common gise 
Is alway to lay the burthen or the sacke 
(Which them sore grieueth) upon some other backe, 

with the comment of Fortunatus, Mantuan, n, 
12-16, 

nam liquitur altis 
Nix hyberna iugis, implent caua flumina montes : 
Se exonerant fluuiosque onerant : sic flumina rursum 
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Se exonerant, pelagusque onerant. hominum quoque mos 

est, 
Quse nos cunque premunt, alieno imponere tergo. 

In the fifth Eclogue, in addition to all that is 
taken from Mantuan's sixth and seventh, there i s 
a passage which comes from Mantuan's second. 
Compare the words of Amintas, toward the close 
of the poem, 

What man is faultlesse, remember the village, 

How men uplondish on holy dayes rage. 

Nought can them tame, they be a beastly sort, 

In sweate and labour hauing moste chiefe comfort. 

On the holy day assoone as morne is past, 

When all men resteth while all the day doth last, 

They drinke, they banket, they reuell and they iest, 

They leape, they daunce, despising ease and rest. 

If they once heare a bagpipe or a drone, 

Anone to the elme or Oke they be gone. 

There use they to daunce, to gambolde and to rage, 

Such is the custome and use of the village. 

When the ground resteth from rake, plough and wheles 

Then moste they it trouble with burthen of their heles. 

To Bacchus they banket, no feast is festiuall, 

They chide and they chat, they vary and they brail, 

They rayle and they route, they reuell and they crye, 

Laughing and leaping, and making cuppes drye, 

with Mantuan, n, 66-75, 

Bustica gens, nulla genus arte domabile, semper 
Irrequietum animal gaudet sudore, peracto 
Mane sacro, festa (quando omnibus otia) luce, 
Ipsa oti ac famis impatiens epulatur, et implet 
Ingluuiem, audito properat tibicine ad ulmum, 
Hie furit, hie saltu fertur bouis instar ad auras. 
Quam rastris uersare nefas et uomere, terram 
Caloibus obduris et inert! mole fatigat, 
Ac ferit, et tota Baccho facit orgia luce, 
Vociferans, ridens, saliens, et pocula siccans. 

In Barclay's 'Prologe,' too, there is an inter- 
esting parallel to a passage in Mantuan's dedi- 
catory epistle. This epistle, dated 1498, 8 begins 
with a playful riddle : 

Audi, o Pari, aenigma perplexum, quod QEdipodes ipse 
non solueret. Ego quinquagenarius et iam canescens, 
adolescentiam meam reperi, et habeo adolescentiam simul 
et senectam. 

The explanation is, that in the previous year he 
had found a certain youthful composition of his 
own, consisting of eight Eclogues and, "ab ilia 

3 The Dictionary of National Biography (s. v. Alexander 
Barclay) says that Mantuan's Eclogues "appeared about 
1400." 



setate," entitled Adolescentia. And now he 
sends it forth again, in revised and augmented 
form. But history repeats itself, and it was not 
long before Barclay could report a similar ex- 
perience : 

But here a wonder, I fortie yere saue twayne 
Proceeded in age, founde my first youth agayne. 
To finde youth in age is a probleme diffuse, 
But nowe heare the truth, and then no longer cause. 
As I late turned olde bookes to and fro, 
One little treatise I founde among the mo : 
Because that in youth I did compile the same, 
Egloges of youth I did call it by name. 

And now he too has " made the same perfite" — 
Adding and bating where I perceyued neede. 4 



In Barclay's fourth Eclogue there is inserted a 
stanzaic poem entitled, ' The description of the 
Towre of vertue and honour, into the which the 
noble Hawarde contended to enter by worthy actes 
of ehiualry.' This is a " wofull elegy " upon the 
"laste departing of the noble lorde Hawarde, " 
the English admiral who died in 1513. As its 
title might suggest, it seems to owe something to 
Le Temple d' honneur et de vertus (c. 1503), writ- 
ten by Jean Lemaire de Beiges, " a 1' honneur de 
feu Monseigneur de Bourbon. " Thus, Barclay's 
" castell or toure " is set 

High on a mountayne of highnes maruelous, 

just as Lemaire's is seen " sur une montaigne 
haulte et spectable dont le sommet surpassoit de 
beaucoup les nues errans en region aerine." 6 It 
is a " building olde " 

Joyned and graued, surmounting mans brayne, 
And all the walles within of fynest golde, 

just as Lemaire's is "ung edifice sumptueux a 
marveilles a maniere dung temple anticque en 
ouvraige, mais riche oultre mesure en sa facon. ' ' 
And men attain unto it by "holy liuing," by 

*It is interesting to notice that Professor ten Brink 
found in these lines the explanation of a peculiar quality 
of Barclay's Eclogues, namely, their combination of the 
freshness of youth with the maturity of manhood : "So 
erklart es sich, wenn diese Dichtungen in hoherem Grade 
als andere Werke Barclay's jugendliche Frische mit 
mannlicher Beife in sich vereinigen " ( Oesehiekte der JEng- 
lischen Litteratur, vol. n, p. 455). 

6 (Enures de Jean Lemaire de Beiges, publ. by J. Stecher, 
Louvain, 1891, vol. iv, p. 216. 
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"wisedome," by "Justice and equitie," etc. — a 
list of virtues which roughly corresponds to the 
six images set at the portal of Lemaire's temple : 
Keligion, Prudence, Justice, EquitS, Esperance 
and Raison. 

In E. K.'s famous epistle to Gabriel Harvey 
he suggests that Spenser wrote in pastoral form, 
" mynding to furnish our tongue with this kinde, 
wherein it faulteth." Just how he could ignore 
Barclay's five Eclogues, is not very clear. They 
must have been fairly well known at that day, 
even if they were not very highly valued. Indeed, 
it is possible that he had Barclay's 'Prologe' 
definitely in mind when he wrote this particular 
passage. The "example of the best and most 
auncient Poetes, which devised this kind of wryt- 
ing, being both so base for the matter, and homely 
for the manner, at the first to trye theyr liabili- 
ties," had already been cited by Barclay : 

Therefore wise Poetes to sharpe and prone their wit, 
In homely iestes wrote many a mery fit, 
Before they durst be of audacitie 
Tauenture thinges of weyght and grauitie. 

The simile, "as young birdes, that be newly 
crept out of the nest, by little first to prove theyr 
tender wyngs, before they make a greater flyght," 
may be set beside another passage in the ' Prologe,' 

The birde unused first flying from her nest 
Dare not aduenture, and is not bolde nor prest 
With winges abroade to flye as doth the olde, etc. 

And it is surely significant that the first five pas- 
toral poets in E. K.'s list — Theocritus, Virgile, 
Mantuane, Petrarque and Boccace — are the five 
poets mentioned by Barclay, in the same unusual 
order. Eor the obscure lines, 

What shall I speake of the father auncient, 

Which in briefe language both playne and eloquent, 

Betwene Alathea, Sewstis stoute and bolde 

Hath made rehearsall of all thy storyes olde, 

By true historyes us teaching to obiect 

Against vayne fables of olde Gentiles sect, 

must allude to Boccaccio. They suggest, to be 
sure, the title and the professed purpose of his 
Gmealogia Deorum GenUlium, rather than his 
sixteen Latin Eclogues. 

Wilfeed P. Mustard. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



STYLE AND HABIT : A NOTE. 

A systematic and exhaustive study of literary 
style from the psychological point of view yet 
remains to be undertaken. Hitherto the studies 
put forward in English from this point of view 
have been inadequate, and, with the exception of 
Spencer's erroneous essay, distressingly vague and 
general. DeQuincey's essay was seminal, but only 
seminal. His Organology and Mechanology, and 
his passage on Publication, are too brief and gen- 
eral to be called developed theses : DeQuincey 
would not descend to Spencer's minuteness. On 
the other hand, Lewes, though always promising 
something detailed and definite, never really set- 
tles down from his inspiring platitudes. Renton, 
to mention but one more, has preferred the logical 
point of view, and in his plethora of metaphysics 
upon sensibility has parted company with the 
strictly individual character of style. The French 
attempts are almost equally disappointing. When 
engaged in a search for those peculiarities and 
nuances of mental make-up which distinguish the 
infinite varieties of individuals, one from the other, 
it is neither sufficient to divide mankind in gen- 
eral, as De Gourmont does, into two great classes 
les visuels et les imotifs, nor satisfying to account 
for any one individual, as Hennequin would, by 
predicating him with an over-development of 
the third frontal convolution. Such observations 
are undoubtedly valuable, but they are woefully 
fragmentary when put side by side with the mental 
complexity which is present in any great writer 
and which, by its multiple variations of tendency 
and emphasis, constitutes the unique thing called 
his individual character. To conduct a thorough- 
going, psychological inquiry into literary style is 
a task whose general magnitude is equalled only 
by the minuteness of its particular details. Not 
one or two principles of a general nature, not one 
or two categories for the distribution of mankind 
from China to Peru, but rather the application of 
well-nigh all the observations of an entire two- 
volumed psychology to each author contemplated, 
and the careful notation of varying values and 
tendencies in each case, is what is needed and 
what has never been undertaken. 

In essaying such a task the old confusion of 
four points of view, which has been the cause and 



